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CRAZY ROBIN. 
IN yonder cave, lived a poor man, 
who generally went by the name of 


SCrazy Robin. In his youth he was very 


industrious, and married my father’s 
dairy-maid; a girl deserving of a good 
husband. For some time they con- 
tinued to live very comfortably, their 
daily labour procured their daily bread ; 
but, Robin finding he should have a 
large family, borrowed a triflle, to add 
to the small pittance they had saved in 
service, and took a little farm in a 
neighbouring county. I was then a 
child. 

Ten or twelve years after, I heard 
that a crazy man, who appeared very 
harmless, had, by the side of the brook, 
piled a great number of stones—he 
would wade into the river for them, 
followed by. a cur dog, whom he would 
frequently call his Jacky, and even his 
Nancy, and then mumble to himself, 
“thou wilt not leave me, we will dwell 
with the owl in the ivy.” 
owls had taken shelter in it; the stones 
he waded for,, he carried to the mouth 


of the hole, and only left just room. 


enough to goin. Some of the neigh- 
bours at last recollected him, and I 
sent to enquire what misfortune had 
reduced him to such a deplorabie state. 
The information I received from dif- 
ferent persons, I will communicate to 
you In as few words as I can. 
_ Several of his children died in their 
infancy, and two years before he came 
to his native place, he had been over- 
whelmed by a torrent of misery — 
Through unavoidable misfortunes he 
was long in arrears to his landlord, 


A number of 


who seeing that he was an honest man, 
and endeavoured to bring up his fami- 
ly, did not distress him; but when his 
wife was lying in of her last child, the 
landlord died, and bis heir sent and 
seized the stock for the rent; and the 
person he had borrowéd some money 
of, exasperated to see all gone, arrested 
him, and he was hurried to goal. The 
poor woman, endeavouring to assist her 
family before she had gained sufficient 
strength, found herself very ill; and 
the illness, through neglect and the 
want of proper nourishment, turned to 
a putrid fever, which two of the chil- 
dren caught from her, and died with 
her. The two who were left, Jacky 
and Nancy, went to their father, and 
took with them a cur dog, that had 
long shared their frugal meals. 

The children begged in the day, and 
at night slept with their wretched 
father. Poverty and dirt soon robbed 
their cheeks of the roses which the 
country air made bloom with a peculiar 
freshness. Their blood had been tainted 
by the putrid complaint that destroyed 


| their mother; in short, they caught the 


small-pox and died. The poor father, 
who was now bereft of all his children, 
hung over their bed in speechless an- 
guish, not a groan or a tear escaped 
from him; while he stood, two or three 
hours in the same attitude, looking at 
the dead bodies of his little darlings — 
The dog licked his hands, and strove to 
attract his attention; but for a while he 
seemed not to observe his caresses ;— 
when he did, he said, mournfully, thou 
wilt not leave me, and then he began 








to laugh. The bodies were removed, 
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he looked at his wounds, and not sensi- 


‘Jow-him; but when he found that he 
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and he remained in an unsettled state, | 
often frantic; at length the phrenzy 
subsided, and he grew melancholy and 
harmiess. He was not then so closely 
watched; and one day he contrived to 


and came directly to his native village. 

After 1 received*this account, I de- 
termined he should live in the place he 
had chosen, undisturbed. I sent some 
conveniencies, all of which he rejected, 
except a mat, on which he sometimes 
slept, the dog always did; I tried to 
induce him to eat, but he constantly 
gave the dog whatever I sent him, and 
lived on haws and blackberries, and 
every kind of trash. I used to call fre- 
quently on him, and he sometimes fol- 
lowed me to the house I now live in— 
and in winter he would come of his own 
accord, and take a crust of bread. He 
gathered water-cresses out of the pool, 
and would bring them to me, with 
nose-gays of wild thyme, which he 
plucked from the sides of the mountain 
I mentioned before that the dog was a 
cur, it had the tricks of curs, and would 
run after horses’ heels and bark. One 
day when his master was gathering 
water-cresses, the dog ran after a young 
gentleman’s horse and made it start, 
and almost threw the rider. Though 
he knew it was the poor madman’s dog, 
he levelled his gun at it—shot it—and 
instantly rode off. Robin came to him, 


ble that he was dead, calicd him to fol- 


could not, he took him to the pool, and 
washed off the blood before it began to 
clot, and then brought him honie, and 
jaid him on the mat. 

I observed that I had not seen him 
pacing up the hills, and sent to enguire. 
about him: He was found sitting by 
the dog, and no entreaties could pre- 
vail on him to quit it, or receive any 
refreshment. I went to him myself, 
hoping, as I had always been a favour- 
ite, that I should be able to persuade 
him. When I came to him I found || 
the hand of death was upon him. He 
was still melancholy, but there was not 
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instead of answering me, or turning 
away, he burst into tears—a thing 
had never seen him do before, and jy 
inarticulate accents, he said, will an 
one be kind to me !—you will kill me! 
—I saw not my wife die—no !—they 
dragged me from her—but I saw Jack 
and Nancy die—and who pitied me, 
but my dog? He turned his eyes to 
the body—I wept with him. He would 
then have taken some nourishment, 
but nature was exhausted—and he ex. 
pired. 
ON EDUCATION AND MANNERS....No. 3 
Education makes the man.—Old Adage. 

Locker maintains that the mind of an 
infant is like a blank leaf of paper, un- 
coloured by any impression, but capa- 
ble of receiving every impression. And 
some of his disciples have gone so far 
as to say, that, every man is by nature 
endowed with an ability to equal a 
Newton or a Milton, if they only had 
the same education. But though I be- 
lieve with Locke that we are .ail born 
without ideas, and am fully convinced 
of the powerful effects of education, 
yet I doubt the position that all the va- 
riations in the hunian character are at- 
tributable to it. 

It is common with most people when 
they observe the various dispositions of 





\their children begin to develope, that 


they set themselves to account from 
whence such tempers and dispositions 
have been derived; because these are 
generally as various as their faces. One 
is the very disposition of the father, 
another resembles the mother, a third 
is neither like father nor mother. One 
child discovers the frank, open, candid 
manner of the M s; another the 
cunning duplicity of the R s. One 
is like an aunt on the mother’s side, 
another resembles an uncle on_ the 
father’s side. 

These dispositions “which are com- 
monly termed natural are observed by 
every one, and talked of by every one, 
but few people enquire from whence 
they are derived. If the whole is to be 











such a mixture of wildness in it. J 
pressed him to take some icod; but, 


attributed to education, it appears to me 


that education must produce some al- 


teration, or new conformation in our 
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[eanization becoming hereditary may 
predispose the child for the reception 
of certain impressions or ideas. 

This might be demonstrated by many 
examples, but it is not our business. to 
philosophize upon, but to reduce the 
principles of rational education to prac- 
tice, for the reformation of manners; 
without which we cannot expect to see 
good christians, good citizens, good 
husbands and wives, good fathers and 
mothers, dutiful and obedient children, 
loving brothers and sisters. In shorta 
proper education may be considered as 
the source of all the social and benevo- 
Jent virtues, the means of improving 
our rational nature to the highest state 
of perfection of which it is susceptible.* 

*Erata.—In No. I. page 70, 2d column, 
first line, for one read none. In the last line 


of the Essay but one, for inducements read 
endowments. 


THE MISER AND THE PRODIGAL. 
Miser. What young spenthrift, you 
are as profuse as ever, I see! 





ngans Of perception ; and this new or- || 





Prodigal. Prithee, old mammon, look 
to yourself, you have faults enough to 
mend. 

Miser. But are you not a fool to 
squander so much money away on your 
clothes, when you have so little in 
your pockets ? 

Prodigal. And are you not a mad+ 
man, to wear such shabby clothes, 
when you have so much money in your 
chests ? 

Miser. You will live to want what 
you have thrown away on your back 
and belly. You will ruin yourself. 

Prodigal. Your back and belly call 
you madman, for you starve them; 
you are now in want of the money your 
bags contain, yet dare not touch it; 
your gold has already ruined you. 

Misery The money in my coffers is 
my greatest comfort. Be wise—learn 
to live like me. | 

Prodigal. Learn to live like you? 
I can but do that when all my money 
is gone. ) 

Miser. To how many persons are 
you indebted, and how many duns as- 





sail you every day? 
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Prodigal. Miser! -do, you not live 
indebted to yourself, and does not your 
belly dun you every hour? 

Miser. You will soon be in goal. 
Prodigal. You are in one already, 
for your very soul is imprisoned in the ' 

chest with your money. 


Miser. You will die a beggar. 
Prodigal. You live as one. 
Miser. Your children wil] curse you 


when you are dead. 





Prodigal. Yours curse you while 
you live, and will rejoice in your death. 
A PS 
IDLENESS. 


Idleness thou bane of every estimable 
quality, thou pander to every vice! In 
what colours of infamy oughtest thou 
to be painted, and how dangerous is it 
to indulge thy caressess! Beneath thy 
enervating blandishments every corrup- 
tion springs up, and every virtue is 
obscured. It is thou that sinkest the 
love of honorable performance in the 
bed of inglorious ease. It is thou that 
holdest out the oblivious draught of 
what duty calls to perform; and when 
once thy cup is tasted to intoxication, 
farewell every hope of fame, farewell 
every wish for distinction. Bound in 
thy fetters, talentsy whether natural or 
acquired, are uséles$g and even the 
brightest virtues beéOme tainted by 
folly, or contaminated by perverse pas- 
sions. I have seen the proud lords of 
nature stoop to thy bewitchings, until, 
they encumbered the very earth on 
which they dwelt, and only lived to dis- 
grace themselves, and to be a burthen 
to the community. 


= 
ANECDOTES. 

Mr. Colt, superintendant at the canal 
at Fort Stanwix, being provoked at an 
Irishman, gave him a sturdy kick.— 
“ Arrah!”’ retorted the Hibernian, “if 
you kick so while you are a Colt, what 
will you do when you become a Horse.” 


—— 


A gentleman being rallied 
friend for having married a 


aptly exclaimed :— 


“ Man wants but Litt LE here below, 
“ Nor wants that little Lone!” 


by his 
tle wife, 
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‘The following Scots’ version of an old Gaelic Air, is taken 
from a very eccentric work.—“ The Tourificutiens of 


Malachi Meldrum, Esq.” 
GEORDY AGAM.* 


Bloody red’s the path of glory ; 
Thick yon banners meet the sky ; 
O my Geordy, death’s befure ye ; 
Turn and hear my boding sigh. 
Joy o’ my heart, Geordy Agam, 
Joy o’ my heart, Stu mo Rhune. 
Turn and see thy tartan plaidy, 
Rising o’er my breaking heart ; 
O my bonny highland laddie, ~ 
Wae was I, with thee to part! 
Joy o my heart, &c. 
But thou bleeds—O bleeds thou—beauty ! 
Swims thy eye in woe and pain; 
Child of honour! Child of duty ! 
Shall we never meet again ! 
Joy o’ my heart, &c. 
Yes, my darling, on thy pillow 
Soon thy head shall easy ly ; 
Soon upon the sounding billow, 
Shall thy war-worn standard fly: 
Joy o’ my heart, &c. 
Then again thy tartan plaidy, 
Then my bosom free from pain, 
Shall receive my highland laddie : 
Never shall we part again! 
Joy o’ my heart, &c. 


* Nores.—We are indebted to Mr. Joun 
M’ArrtuHorR, of this City, for the translation 
of the Gaelic phrases.—** Geordy,” the dimi- 
nutive of ** George”’—** Agam” signifies pos- 
session, as, ** my darling” —** Stu mo Rhune,”’ 
or as MACNEIL writes it, **O s’dhu ma runy”’ 
*‘ thou art my love.” 


IMMORTALITY. 
When time shall strike a deadly blow, 
And lay the stoutest mortals low, 
’Tis but the will of heaven to show; 
The frailty of man. 


When I shall see the good and great, 
Within the silent tomb await 
The wiil of heaven, and of fate, 
And its mysterious plan. 

When sunk in death, my friends rever’d, 
By every tie of love endear’d, 
The voice of nature must be heard, 

| The sternest bosom feel. 


But why should memory haunt the grave, 

And why the tender grief enslave ? 

The wounds which heaven in mercy gave, 
Its hand of love can keai. 


Knew I, alas! this world of care, 

How should I long their lot to share, 

Whose heavenly slumbers dreamless are, | 
On earth’s maternal breast 


Yes, I should hear the storm of death 

To yield with silent joy, my breath, 

‘‘*T'were but to die and gain the wreath 
Of God’s eternal rest.’ 





TO MARIA. 
Oh! sweet Maria, listen to the swain, 
Whose adverse stars oblige him to complain; 
Whose sighs may move the most relentless 


heart, 

Whose tears cannot express the pungent 
smart, 

His soul endures, since thy lov’d form he 
view'd : 


With every charm and every grace endu’d; 
Where female sweets with softer looks com. 
bin’d, 
Declare the beauties of the purest mind. 
The sprightliest wit, declares’ my judgment 
true, 
That mental beauties find a place in you. 
Cease then to wonder that my soul engag’d 
And rap’t in theught, while Cupid’s dart was 
wag'd. 
VIRTUE AND VICE. 
I saw the virtuous man contend 
With life’s unnumber’d woes ; 
And he was poor—without a friend— 
Press’d by a thousand foes. 


I saw the passion’s pliant slave 
In gallant trim and gay ; 

His course was pleasure’s placid wave, 
His life a summer’s day. 


And I was caught in folly’s snare, 
And joined her giddy train ; 

But found her soon the nurse of care, 
And punishment, and pain. 


There surely is some guiding power, 
Which rightly suffers wrong ; 

Gives vice to bloom its little hour, 
But virtue late and long. 


TS 


ON A LADY WHO BEAT HER HUSBAND. 


Come hither, Sir John, my picture is here ; 
What think you, my love, don’t it strike you 2 
I can’t say it does, just at present, my dear, 
But [think it soon will, it’s so like you. 
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